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INTRODUCTION 



Some of the best information on how junior colleges 
meet their problems and their obligations to the community 
has been published over the years in the Junior College Journal , 
official magazine of the American Association of Junior Colleges. 
Started primarily as a semischolarly journal, it has become the 
voice of innovation and progress in the junior and community col- 
lege movement. Unfortunately, articles published in past years 
are often lost or forgotten, and become fugitive material. 

Early in the life of the Program With Developing Ins- 
titutions, the staff felt a need for a comprehensive document 
that would bring together some of the best material from the 
Journal over a period of years so that developing colleges could 
have in a single booklet key articles of the "how to do it" 
variety. When this idea was presented to member colleges, it 
received enthusiastic approval. There was one precedent for 
this, A Primer for Planne rs, in which AAJC brought together a 
group of articles on facilities planning. In the present mono- 
graph, we have sought to avoid duplication of that earlier book- 
let, assembling articles in other areas which would be equally 
valuable to developing institutions -- such areas as administra- 
tion, faculty and board problems, instruction, curriculum, stu- 
dent personnel, and community services. In a few instances, we 
have included short articles from Deve loping Junior Colleges , 
the newsletter of this program, to supplement Journal offerings. 

Although this book is intended primarily for developing 
junior colleges associated with our program, we feel it will be 
valuable to all colleges for a long time to come. We hope that 
it will alert junior college people to the value of preserving 
and binding issues of the Juni o r Co lle ge Journal , where this is 
not already done, for future reference. 

The Program With Developing Institutions is financed 
by funds from grants to colleges under Title III of the Higher 
Education Act of 1965, which legislation is administered by the 
Division of College Support, U.S. Office of Education, Depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare. 

Acknowledgment is due John Orcutt, formerly of the staff 
of the AAJC Program With Developing ^Institutions and subsequently 
of the U.S. Office of Education, and to Esperanza Cornejo, 

Marcie Avram, and Helen Minifie, for their assistance in compiling 
this book and arranging for its publication. 

Selden Menefee, Director, 

AAJC Program With Developing Institutions 

Washington, D.C. 

May, 1969 
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By Edmund J. Gleazer , Jr. 

. . going down the educational superhighway 
hell for leather.” 

That’s the way the community college looked to 
Russell Lynes, then managing editor of Harper’s 
magazine (November 1966). 

The impressive pace at which the community 
college is growing has won the attention of the na- 



tion’s press both in the news columns and on the 
editorial pages. They have reported district organ- 
ization, appointment of presidents, acquisitions of 
sites, campus dedications, and zooming enrollments. 
In editorials and letters to the editor, the community 
has stated hopes for what the institution would 
(or would not) do and advocates of the college 
have made their claims of potential and performance. 

That the community college is now a big segment 
of postsecondary education is a fact. That it is still 
in process of establishing its identity is apparent. 
That great expectations are held by its adherents 
is obvious. But the highway is not straight and clear 
enough to eliminate all uneasiness about the speed 
and direction, nor to eliminate the need for fore- 
thought so that risks can be minimized. Along with 
its promise, there are disquieting elements in the 
community college picture which must be faced. 

Junior College Growth 

One of these is tied to the boom aspects of devel- 
opment. Almost overnight institutions are founded. 
Enrollments do not simply grow — they multiply. 
It is not unusual for a district to be established 
early in the calendar year, a president appointed in 
the spring, and for the institution to open in tem- 
porary quarters in the fall. 

In times of emergency, remarkable and unusual 
efforts are possible. And the option of denying edu- 
cational opportunity to several hundred or even 
thousands of students by taking longer to get under- 
way is not an attractive prospect. However, the 
community and all of those associated with the 



Editor's Note: 

Preview from Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr. This Is the Com- 
munity College. Boston : Houghton Mifflin Company, 
1968. Copyright © 1968 by Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr. Used 
by permission. 



college need to know that sound establishment 
requires time and thoughtful consideration. A great 
many people ought to be involved in the process. 
Haste in the beginning will have its repercussions. 
The chances of success are improved if a minimum 
of a year’s time is provided and two years is better. 

Local Control 

Another perplexing problem has its genesis in a 
kind of economic determinism. Frustrations and 
defeats brought about through inadequate local tax 
revenues have moved the community college in its 
search for funds to much larger district organiza- 
tions and to state and federal sources. Along with this 
resort to financial resources farther removed from 
the community, has gone some element of control. In 
a few states now, policy determination is largely at 
the state level and there is some drift, if not pur- 
posive movement, in that direction. What does this 
mean for community involvement and college re- 
sponsiveness to community needs? The interfusing 
of community and college has been a distinctive and 
substantial justification for this kind of institution. 
Can this be maintained with direction from the state 
level or for that matter from districts almost as 
large as some states? How will this work in a 
metropolitan area where there is one board for a 
city of several million? If the institution is to con- 
tinue to be community oriented and community 
serving, other organizational means are needed so 
that significant participation in the affairs of the 
college can be decentralized. 

It has not been fully demonstrated that policy 
determination, of necessity, has its locus where the 
money is. But it does seem clear that the community 
college of the future will be a different kind of 
institution if significant decisions about the college 
are made without meaningful involvement of the 
people served by the institution. The necessary 
quest for sounder financial underpinnings will re- 
quire accommodation to the value of localism with 
coaction of college and community. 



Curriculum Options 

No feature of the community college has more 
essential implications than its policy of open-door 
admissions. Without denying the social need, a 
question must be raised about the capacity of insti- 
tutions to deliver on the implied promise. Here is 
an example of reason for concern — a much more 
diversified fare of educational programs is required 
than commonly offered at this time. In addition to 
transfer and occupational programs, general studies 
may be needed with multiple program options for 
the students who neither transfer nor aim toward 
employment as highly skilled technicians. Those stu- 
dents may lack academic ability or motivation (or 
both) for the increasingly difficult transfer and 
technical programs. 

Dorothy M. Knoell, as a result of her studies of 
noncollege-bound youth in New York State, proposes 
in her report, Toward Educational Opportunity for 
All, that such a curriculum have a heavy core of 
social science content, including psychology and 
sociology, communication skills laboratories to bring 
students up to a reasonable level of competence, 
opportunities for creative endeavors, and training 
and orientation for the countless beginning jobs 
which require little specialized knowledge and 
skill. The curriculum would, in effect, be student 
oriented, rather than university or career oriented. 
It would assist the student in discovering what his 
potential is for education at higher levels and in 
preparing him to accept gainful employment in a 
career field. 

Dr. Knoell also suggests the increasing need for 
planning varied programs of exploration, work ex- 
perience, classroom study, field work, and out-of- 
class activities. She found that a large number of 
urban youth would not want to engage in full-time 
study after high school, even if it were offered 
without cost and in their home communities. Most 
acknowledged the need for further education to 
help them on the job. But, at the same time, most 



wanted the security of regular employment after 
high school and the feeling of success which was so 
often lacking in their high school experience. 

From the standpoint of learning, work-study 
programs of part-time, daytime enrollment in only 
two or three courses seems more likely to produce 
good results among the less able urban youth than 
full-time day programs of 15 units or more, or part- 
time evening programs after a full day on the job. 
Successful job experience helps build a more satis- 
factory self-image, which in turn increases the 
probability of successful classroom experience. 

No Bargain Prices 

Remedial programs, a full range of student per- 
sonnel services, and plenty of faculty time are other 
necessary ingredients if the educational needs of all 
who come as a result of the open-door policy are 
to be met. An educational approach of these dimen- 
sions should not be sold to the public on the basis 
of low cost. Generous financial support is essential. 
However, it can be justified as a financial invest- 
ment which will pay off in terms of both individual 
and community betterment. But the point is no one 
must be fooled into believing that the open door 
means the usual college curriculums at community 
college bargain prices. Nor should the delusion 
exist that opportunity consists of simply letting the 
student in. Opportunity involves matching the stu- 
dent with a suitable pattern of learning. If that 
pattern does not exist, then opportunity does not 
exist, even if the student is on the registrar’s 
official list. 

Each institution needs to determine how com- 
prehensive it can be and how open in admissions 
policy. However, there is this word of caution — a 
latent tendency to limit access must not be ration- 
alized in the name of prudence. Educational needs 
will be met — if not by community colleges then 
by other kinds of educational institutions. And to 
be sure, in time, such institutions might be required. 
But let this be a rational decision by society upon 
the basis of perceived need and not a result of 
rigidity in the community college or its failure to 
convince the community that the proposed breadth 
of services merits support. 

Student Tuition 

How much of the financial load should be carried 
by the student? This is another pressing issue. 

As already pointed out, characteristically, com- 
munity colleges charge little or no tuition. But, 
mounting costs of many public services, including 
education, have resulted in intensive investigation 
of all possible sources of revenue, and recurrently 
the student is looked to for a larger contribution. 



In addition to the obvious reason that larger pay- 
ments by the student will make more money avail- 
able to the colleges, there are others given to justify 
tuition charges. For example, those who most direct- 
ly benefit from education should shoulder the cost. 
(This suggests that the individual accrues the 
greater or even sole benefit.) And, if the student 
does not pay something he will not appreciate his 
opportunity ; his degree of effort will be proportion- 
ate to the money he puts up. 

Reasons such as these last ones are largely a 
matter of conjecture. With regard to benefits, it 
can be held that a highly complex society requires 
an enlightened citizenry if sound public policy is to 
be formulated and if a democratic order is to be 
maintained. And unless there are people competent 
in medicine, law, technologies, economic activiti'\ 
and public service, our cultural aspirations and ex- 
pectations stand little chance of achievement. 

With its many programs, including community 
services and continuing education, the community 
college can marshall substantial evidence that the 
community as a whole benefits through educational 
opportunity and therefore the most equitable way to 
finance the services is by public funds. 

Many of the current arguments to justify higher 
charges to the student are remarkably like those 
used two generations ago to oppose public high 
schools. The requirements of life now are such that 
two more years of education are commonly needed 
and therefore are justified as a public expense. The 
National Commission on Technology, Automation, 
and Economic Progress is the most recent in a long 
line of national commissions to urge that, “a na- 
tionwide system of free public education through 
two years beyond high school should be established.” 

In some states there are practical difficulties in the 
immediate elimination of student charges. But the 
elimination of these charges should be the direction 
of policy if the community college is to forward the 
goal of universal educational opportunity and be a 
means for economic and social mobility. 

Once the principle of tuition is established, no 
matter how small the amount at the outset, almost 
inexorable pressures will result in gradual but con- 
tinuous increase. It may be that the degree of op- 
portunity is reduced proportionate to the increase 
in fees. Therefore, an institution to be truly open 
door, if we are to push this reasoning .to its logical 
conclusion, will make no financial requirement of 
the student. 

Another hazard for the fast moving community 
college is fragmentation of the institution and a 
skewing of its purposes. In most colleges and uni- 
versities, concepts of educational administration 
and governance are under test and in process of 



change. Strains are potentially more acute in the 
community college for several reasons: the hetero- 
geneity of students and faculty; explosive growth of 
new institutions resulting in colleges without tradi- 
tions and established leadership structures ; and 
the evolution of role definitions of faculty, students, 
and administration in an institution still determin- 
ing its logical forms of organization — forms that 
have their basis in perceptions of the job to be done. 

Leadership 

But this is more than a matter of organization. 
It is also a problem of leadership. Without doubt, 
among many issues and concerns, this is one of 
the most serious, the need for an alert and highly 
competent leadership throughout the institution so 
that a productive equilibrium can be maintained. 

Careful and orderly development of the institu- 
tion, effective communication with the community, 
determination of suitable educational programs, 
securing the financial means, and accommodation of 
the forces within the institution toward constructive 
ends are all possible through able leadership. But 
the supply falls short of thf demand. A number of 
universities have looked for faculty members of 
senior grade to head up programs to prepare com- 
munity college teachers and administrators. These 
“teachers of teachers” are critically needed. 

Most of the states either now have state-level 
offices with responsibility for community college de- 
velopment or they are establishing such offices. In 
either case, they are seeking qualified staff. Person- 
nel with community college expertise also are sought 
by the U.S. Office of Education and by foundations. 

Moreover, the current requirement for new com- 
munity college presidents is well over one hundred 
each year. And large institutions each require a 
number of broadly prepared administrative officers 
in instruction, finance, student personnel, community 
relations, institutional research, and governmental 
relations. One of the key leadership responsibilities 
in the institution is held by the chairman of the 
department or division and here the shortage is of 
a crucial character. For many of the top-level posts 
a game of “musical chairs” is underway. The same 
names have a way of appearing on the lists of candi- 
dates for positions all the way from local institutions 
to the national scene. 

Some feel that the apparent short supply of 
experienced and able people is not all bad because 
the effect has been a sharp increase in the level 
of salaries and prerequisites, but developments in 
the community colleges urgently require that po- 
tential talent in these institutions be identified and 
cultivated and that large numbers of capable people 
be recruited. If it were just a matter of filling the 



positions that exist in newly established and ex- 
panding institutions, the problem would be serious 
enough, but in many ways the course is still being 
charted and this calls for special qualities. 

The efforts to date, including the Kellogg- 
supported Junior College Leadership Program, have 
helped, but they are not enough to show a net gain 
on the problem. There should be no doubt in any- 
body’s mind that developmental activities now are 
necessary which go far beyond the scale of previous 
attempts. This calls for participation by both gov- 
ernmental and private interests, but it also means 
that in each institution every responsible person is 
under obligation to look for talent and to encourage 
its development. The whole jield will be served. 

Community college leadership needs to reach be- 
yond its own institutions. As part of the worldwide 
educational community, its spokesmen must be 
articulate about their experience and report to col- 
leagues with different missions in education. One 
possible outcome would be adaption of the com- 
munity college idea to unmet educational needs in 
other cultures. 

Institutional Self-Concept 

In the early days of the junior college, the leading 
theorists were university presidents — among them 
Harper of the University of Chicago, Tappan of the 
University of Michigan, and Folwell of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. Later there was Conant of Har- 
vard University and professors like Koos of the 
University of Chicago and Eels of Stanford. Now 
there is unquestioned need for those who know the 
community college well through their own adminis- 
trative practice and teaching experience to step up 
communication with educational leadership both na- 
tionally and internationally. And this leads to a final 
expression of concern, the institution’s concept of 
itself. 

No more important factor than this exists in 
determining the direction and significance of com- 
munity college development. Nothing will further 
its work more than to recognize and accept its own 
individuality in a context of relationships. The 
community college is necessary. It has emerged out 
of societal needs and aspirations. These are the 
sources of its identity. And its greatest worth will 
be achieved by confidently taking hold of its special 
assignment as an institution in its own right v/ithin 
a complete program of educational services through- 
out the nation. 

The community college is a member of the edu- 
cational family — a member that needs to share in 
family conversation and to c-arry its part of the 
total family responsibility. Not only will it benefit 
from this association, it has something to give. 
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Author Clifford Erickson, left, with Dr. Gleazer and Dr. 
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TO THE NEW 
JUNIOR COLLEGE 
TRUSTEE 

A President Speaks from Experience 
Regarding the Policy-Making Role Of 

Trustees 

By Clifford G. Erickson 

Each year a thousand or more American laymen 
accept new responsibilities as junior college trustees, 
about half of them serving on new boards planning 
to open community or junior colleges. The lay col 
lege board of trustees has deep roots in American 
tradition; yet the role and responsibility of the 
trustee and of the college board are often misunder- 
stood. 

This is a message drawn from experience; it is 
addressed to the new trustee to assist him in under- 
standing his important role at the policy level and 
to point out pitfalls such as the ever-present tempta- 
tion to move into the administrative role. 

1. Your board represents the community public 
interest in higher education. As college trustees, 
you represent the community public interest in a 
twofold manner. You bring to the college campus 
the hopes and inspirations of your community for 
higher education. As lay persons from a number of 
walks of life, you represent a kind of microcosm of 
the larger constituency. Your insights can help 
shape the college’s educational goals and programs. 

Secondly, you represent the college to your com- 
munity. Representing the respected leadership of 
the community, you can interpret the college to your 
constituency. Knowing the traditions of the com- 
munity and of the campus, you can protect the insti- 
tution from improper pressures or attack and par- 
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ticularly from outside interference with the teach- 
ing function. Because of your community leadership 
status, you can accomplish this interpretation and 
defense in ways which would be impossible for the 
faculty or administration. 

2. Choosing a president is your most important 
job. These are days of tension in higher education ; 
there is a militancy among students and teachers. 
During this period college boards of trustees are 
having some difficulty in recruiting and holding key 
administrators. The American Council on Education 
reports 300 vacancies in the office of college presi- 
dent, 1,000 in the office of dean. 

Without question your number one assignment is 
to select a president, to encourage and support him 
when he is serving effectively, and to remove him 
when he is not. 

You should seek advice of the faculty or consult- 
ants or advisory committees, but in the last analysis, 
the final decision is yours to make. You must define 
the role for the office and select a president qualified 
by training and temperament for your particular 
college situation. Without a climate of mutual trust 
and support between tfce board and the president, 
the work of each will suffer, and the college will 
suffer as well. 

You can allow a new president some flexibility in 
choosing his administrative staff if tenure status for 
administrators is limited to their alternate roles as 
teachers or counselors. 

(A good procedure for choosing a president was 
set forth by Chancellor Bill J. Priest of the Dallas 
County Junior College District in an article in the 
April 1965 Junior College Journal.) 

3. Your board should make policy and delegate 
administration. Having chosen a president, a wise 
board will ask the president to formulate policy 
questions for its consideration and action. It will 
delegate to the president broad powers for operating 
the institution. Though a college is not a business 
venture, the usual distinctions between policy and 
operations pertain except that a college does not 
measure success by net profit — its cost efficiency is 
in units of educational service, in spending money 
wisely. 

If the board deliberately or unwittingly begins to 
move into the administrative process, the institution 
will soon be in difficulty from which it is not easily 
extricated. 

Policy questions include: admission policies; intro- 
duction of new programs and services; approval of 
appointments, contracts, and resignations; promo- 
tions in salary and/or rank; purchasing and other 
fiscal policies ; budget adoption and revision ; person- 
nel policies; tuition and fee schedules; awarding of 



major contracts; approval of construction specifica- 
tions and plans. A competent president and co- 
operative board will develop the sensitivity needed 
for distinguishing between matters of policy and 
administration. 

4. Your board should approve the budget but dele- 
gate its management to the president. A wise board 
will ask the president to recommend a budget and 
policies for managerial and fiscal controls of business 
operations. It will delegate the management of the 
budget to the president. An outside auditor should 
be appointed to verify the management of the 
budget. An attorney can advise on legal matters 
affecting finance. 

When the board has approved a budget which 
reflects the aims of the institution and has adopted 
policies for its management, it will delegate day-by- 
day operations to the president and his business 
office. 

The board can expect periodic reports of financial 
operations and the opportunity to approve any re- 
visions of the budget needed to adjust it to actual 
experience. 

5. Your board and president should seek ways to 
maintain effective communications. Your board 
should welcome opportunities to share in the cultural 
life of the campus and to meet students and faculty 
in social gatherings. 

The president should arrange regular information 
reports to keep the board advised on current progress 
and curriculum planning, faculty growth and de- 
velopment, student personnel services, and com- 
munity relationships. 

The college president should arrange opportunities 
for members of his staff and faculty to participate 
in preparation and presentation of reports to the 
board in order that mutual trust be developed among 
board, administration, and faculty. 

The development of a faculty senate or council 
and a student senate or council can provide avenues 
of communication and involve faculty and students 
in insitutional life c .nd in formulation of educational 
policies. Many colleges are experimenting with stu- 
dent membership on faculty advisory committees to 
improve internal communication and to tap the in- 
sights of students on important questions. 

6. Written reports and policy recommendations 
can focus the board’s deliberations on policy. If the 
president will prepare and mail in advance written 
reports of progress and background information for 
carefuMy formulated policy recommendations, the 
board will be able to use its time most efficiently at 
board meetings. Information can be communicated 
quickly and effectively. Time for discussion can be 
devoted to the most critical que .tions affecting edu- 
cational or public policy. 

o 
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Several advantages accrue to this procedure. The 
members of the press, faculty, and student body 
receive a transcript of background information and 
formulated recommendations. Newly adopted poli- 
cies can be readily incorporated into the minutes of 
the proceedings and into policy manuals which guide 
the operation of the college. 

Just as the president provides an opportunity for 
the board to study his recommendations in advance, 
so the board should refer suggestions to him for 
study and for the formulation of recommendations. 
Policy questions initiated by the board deserve the 
same deliberate procedure as those proposed by the 
president. 

7. Establish early policies on academic freedom 
and institutional integrity. Policies governing insti- 
tutional integrity and academic freedom will be 
needed when the college, its board, its faculty, or 
its student body comes under attack. These impor- 
tant questions of policy cannot be established objec- 
tively during a period of stress. 

Thus, it is prudent for boards to meet these ques- 
tions early in order to have established policy to 
guide the college in its relationships with faculty, 
students, and community. 

Many colleges have adopted the statement on aca- 
demic freedom and responsibility first published by 
the American Association of University Professors 
in 1940 and adopted by many other learned societies 
and colleges. Some colleges also have adopted the 
1966 statement on institutional integrity of the Fed- 
eration of Accrediting Associations. At the student 
level the Joint Statement on Rights and Freedoms 
of Students, prepared by a national group with rep- 
resentation from the American Association of Junior 
Colleges, is being considered by junior college stu- 
dent and faculty senates for recommendation to 
boards of trustees for adoption as institutional 
policy. 

8. Recognize the college as a human organization 
— maintain mutual trust. One of the most common 
pitfalls in board-administration-faculty relationships 
derives from failure to recognize the humanity of 
the college organization. 

Complaints and criticism are a normal part of the 
life of any human organization. These will befall 
board, administration, faculty, and students. If 
there is silence— -beware. If the voices are too many 
or too insistent, there may be pathology. Avoid re- 
sponding to each plea. It is essential that members 
of the board resist the temptation to serve as arbi- 
trators of complaints. 

A policy should be adopted very early on the han- 
dling of complaints. Board members should advise 
complainants that their reports are routinely re- 
ferred to the president for resolution and that those 
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which require hearing by the board would be so 
referred after appropriate investigation. Due con- 
sideration should be given to the confidential nature 
of some matters to protect the good names of all 
concerned. Under this category come faculty and 
staff gripes, pleas of job applicants who contact the 
board after unsuccessful interviews with the ad- 
ministration, complaints by students or parents con- 
cerning the fairness of grades or actions of faculty 
probation and exclusion committees, and charges by 
vendors who are unsuccessful bidders for orders. 

A good procedure for handling complaints can do 
much to maintain a tone of high morale and human 
dignity for teacher, student, administrator., and 
board member. It can preserve the good will of the 
community at large. 

9. Use private in preference to public channels 
for personal criticism. If policies and reports are 
in writing and mailed to trustees in advance, the 
trustee who has questions or criticisms which affect 
individuals can route them through the board chair- 
man or to the president for private discussion and 
resolution before the public meeting. Such a pro- 
cedure can assist the board to have public discussion 
center upon issues rather than personalities. It can 
also minimize controversy which may increase the 
length and “interest” of news stories and increase 
tensions among board, administration, faculty, and 
students and cause public confidence in the college 
to suffer. 

A president would not hold long a staff or his own 
position if he were to use the open faculty meeting 
as a place to correct his associates. Yet board mem- 
bers sometimes forget that they, too, have a re- 
sponsibility for good human relations — they set the 
tone. Sometimes the prospect of quotation in the 
newspaper is more tantalizing than preservation of 
good relations with the staff. 

10. Courtesy and mutual respect foster good 
board-administration relationships. It is essential 
that the board never convene without its president 
or his representative except to consider his salary 
or fitness to serve. By the same token, the president 
should remember that he serves the entire board, 
and that he should avoid private conferences on sub- 
stantive matters with individuals or smaller groups 
of the board unless equal opportunity is given to all 
board members. The board chairman and president 
may, of course, confer on the agenda and plans for 
presenting matters for board deliberation. 

Only one person, the president, should be directly 
responsible to the board. The president may arrange 
to have deans, business managers, and other faculty 
members make reports to the board, thereby extend- 
ing his personal reports to the board. 



11. Board actions and decisions should be taken 
only when convened formally as a board. Board 
members will be wise to avoid prejudgment of issues 
and commitments concerning their future voting. 
A board member should recognize that the position 
he holds before a board meeting may be tempered by 
new information presented and by the views ex- 
pressed by his respected colleagues of the board. 
Free discussion and open-mindedness until the time 
for the roll call vote will insure the wisest decisions. 

Few situations will create cleavages in the board 
like prior commitments of board members revealed 
publicly to newspaper, administration, or staff. This 
kind of prior disclosure of opinion stifles open dis- 
cussion and the ability of the board to come to 
mutual understanding and compromise when needed. 
A specific example of this will come in item 13 below. 

12. Make prior plans to handle student demonstra- 
tions. This is an anxious day on college campuses of 
the nation. The community college — more closely 
rooted in the community, serving students more 
closely tied with home, church, clubs, and social 
agencies — has not yet been plagued with student 
unrest that seems characteristic of the resident col- 
lege and university campus. 

Nevertheless, it is prudent at this time to make 
plans for the kind of action that will be taken to 
handle student demonstrations or occupation of cam- 
pus properties. 

Board, administration, and law enforcement offi- 
cers can work effectively and with mutual under- 
standing if policies and plans are worked out in ad- 
vance of the emergency. Carefully formulated plans 
executed promptly may resolve issues early and 
minimize disruption of education services. 

The example of Denver University reported in the 
press on May 7 is worthy of consideration. President 
Mitchell served notice to students occupying the 
student center that expulsion penalities would be 
invoked in thirty minutes on those who did not wish 
to resolve questions under consideration by due 
process with student and faculty senates. Those few 
who continued the demonstration after thirty min- 
utes were removed by police. The student body as a 
whole supported the president and his plea for 
resolution of the problems through existing channels 
after the resumption of normal activity. 

13. Avoid hasty response to controversial situa- 
tions. The best response for a board is often silence 
or “I have no comment until the question has been 
studied and the president has made a report to the 
board.” 

Two examples will illustrate. The father of a com- 
munity college student read a modern novel which 
was required reading for an English literature course 
and demanded that the book be proscribed from the 



curriculum. After writing -to and conferring with 
the dean, he wrote to the editor of a newspaper. A 
controversy was developed in cartoon, news, and 
editorial columns. Board members fanned the flames 
by public comments critical of the book and its choice 
by the staff. Voices were raised in the city council 
and state legislature. When the board convened to 
receive a report by the president and dean, which 
placed the whole controversy in its proper perspec- 
tive, the board passed by a 9 to 0 vote a motion to 
commend and support the administration and fac- 
ulty. The issue faded from sight. 

Another public school board recently responded 
within hours to a demonstration of Afro-American 
students against a teacher in an Illinois city. A spe- 
cial meeting was called to hear the pleas of the 
demonstrators. The teacher was transferred to 
another school. The following day the board realized 
it had not even given a hearing to the teacher to 
hear his version of the controversy. 

Take time. Allow your administrator to handle 
the administrative aspects of the situation ; give him 
time to evaluate the situation, report the facts to 
you, and recommend new policies as needed. 

14. Avoid the use of internal advisers. A sure 
way to polarize the board, administration, faculty, 
or all three is to allow members of the staff to serve 
as special advisers on a confidential basis. A board 
following this practice in a Midwestern state has 
suffered a succession of presidents and a cluster of 
problems that seem to defy solution. The special 
advisers inevitably fall outside of the range of in- 
ternal discipline and team effort. Judgments on 
individual effectiveness of the advisers and of others 
in the organization become clouded by the special 
lines of communication — the advisers may mark a 
status beyond criticism ; the evaluations through 
normal channels are compromised by those of the 
special advisers. Mutual trust is lost which ad- 
versely affects morale and operations. 

15. Use outside consultants to take “heat” on 
some matters likely to stir public controversy. It is 
in the interest of the life of the college to avoid hav- 
ing the board or administration become the target 
of public tensions on issues which may not be pri- 
marily educational. Such a question is college site 
selection within a larger metropolitan area or in a 
district with several population centers of equal 
magnitude. If the board receives a consultant’s re- 
port on site selection, it can present it for public 
response. If there is serious reaction, reports of 
other consultants can be received. Concurrence of 
several consultants can be persuasive to the board 
and to the community. During this series of events, 
tensions can be centered on the consultant reports 
rather than on the board or administration. 

o 
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16. Consider carefully the appropriate role for the 
board in salary deliberations. One of our problem 
areas worthy of careful study centers on appropriate 
methods for working through salary proposals. 
Faculty welfare and promotion committees may 
work with the president leading to recommendations 
for salary schedules or ranges to the board. Some 
colleges arrange to have a small committee with 
equal representation of board, administration, and 
faculty prepare proposals for salary schedules or 
ranges. There is general agreement that if salary 
talks are in the collective bargaining format, the 
“management” side of the table should not include 
board members or president. This middle ground 
should be handled by specialists who may be sub- 
ordinates of the president and who have the help of 
expert legal counsel. Recommendations are usually 
routed to the board for approval and to the faculty 
for concurrence. 

17. Avoid standing committees of the board. If 
the board remains a policy-making board, all mem- 
bers should participate in deliberations on policy 
questions. Standing committees usually become ad- 
ministrative committees. They tend to create de- 
cision-making boards within the board and to polar- 
ize deliberations. It is better to appoint ad hoc or 
task force committees of the board which study, 
report findings, and disband, or the board may con- 
vene as a committee of the whole for information 
and study sessions on important policy questions. 

I would like to offer several references for study. 
These will give additional information out of which 
boards can formulate roles and responsibilities for 
their own situations. 

1. “Ten Commandments for Trustees” is an ar- 
ticle by George Hall in the April 1966 issue of the 
Junior College Journal. 

2. The Role of The Governing Board, by Algo 
Henderson, was published in October 1967 by the 
Association of Governing Boards of Universities 
and Colleges, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 

3. The Role of the College and New Trustee is a 
summary of a discussion by the trustees of the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach- 
ing in November 1961. It is available at 589 Fifth 
Avenue, New York City. 

4. Community College Boards of Trustees: An 
Annotated Bibliography was published in 1967 by 
the Center for the Development of Community Col- 
lege Education at the University of Washington in 
Seattle. 

Boards of trustees have before them a significant 
social responsibility in higher education. May the 
work be fruitful and an avenue for much personal 
satisfaction. 
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I A New Study of 233 Public Junior Colleges 
f Indicates the Importance of the Chief 

j Administrator's Personal Attitude 

i 

) 

\ By William K. Ramstad 



* 

\ Who innovates? A study 1 recently completed by 

\ the author indicates that the personal attitude of the 

\ chief administrative officer toward experimental pro- 

| grams was the most significant single factor in the 

| process of adoption or nonadoption of such pro- 

\ grams. 

{ For the purposes of the study information was 
j gathered from the chief administrative officers of 
{ 233 public junior colleges in the United States. The 

C purposes of the questionnaire were (1) to measure 
| the extent of the experimentation relating to specific 
l staff utilization practices underway in junior col- 
? leges, (2) to analyze the reasons for the nonadoption 

X 



of specific experimental programs, and (3) to deter- 
mine the effect of various environmental conditions 
on such experimentation. 

Method 

The instrument consisted of three parts. Part A 
asked for a report of the status of each of five experi- 
mental programs. The chief administrative officer 
selected the best answer, one that most nearly de- 
scribed the status of the particular technique, from 
the following : 

1. Have adopted 

2. Planning to adopt 

3. May adopt 

4. Probably will not adopt 

5. Definitely will not adopt 

Part B of the instrument required that the re- 
spondent indicate the importance, on a seven-point 
scale, of each of the following fifteen factors as they 
affected his attitude toward adoption. 

The following were predicted to represent the ad- 
ministrator’s personal evaluation of the technique. 

1. Just a fad 

2. Other things with higher priority 

3. I don’t like it 

4. Insufficient substantiating research 

5. Not educationally sound 

6. Contrary to philosophy 

7. Not suitable for our type of program 

8. Question merits of technique 

9. Creates staff jealousies 

The following items were predicted to represent 
situational factors. 

1. Lack of funds 

2. Lack of proper space 

3. Lack of community support 

4. Lack of staff support 

5. Lack of governing board support 

6. Lack of trained staff 

The following descriptive statistics were obtained 
from each of the participating colleges. 

1. Enrollment — full-time day school equivalent 

2. Location — large city, suburb, small town or rural 
area 

3. Availability of staff 

4. Type of curriculum — per cent of students in trans- 
fer and terminal programs 

5. Per student cost — annual per student cost, exclusive 
of transportation costs and capital outlay 

The questionnaire dealt with five types of staff 
utilization programs. 

1. Team teaching: An arrangement whereby two or 
more teachers cooperatively plan for, instruct, and eval- 
uate one or more class groups. 

2. Class size variations: Some classes of ninety or 
more students are regularly scheduled. These classes are 
regularly divided into sections of fifteen or less for small 
group discussion work. In addition, learning facilities 
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(laboratories, shops, art rooms, etc.) are made available 
to students doing independent work. 

3. Teacher aides: Paid or volunteer assistants are 
available to work in the college or at home in order to 
assume some of the duties conventionally handled by 
teachers. (Clerks, student aides, lay readers, laboratory 
assistants, etc.) 

4. Language laboratories: An electronically equipped 
laboratory is used to provide recordings of native speak- 
ers to assist in teaching of foreign languages. 

5. Television: Closed circuit, a commercial channel, 
or an educational channel is used as a regular part of the 
instructional program. 

Results 

The study was undertaken to determine if there 
were descriptive statistics — enrollment, location, 
availability of staff, type of curriculum, and per stu- 
dent cost — that would prove to be associated with 
the adoption of experimental programs. 

A second part of the study hypothesized that the 
personal attitude of the chief administrative officer 
toward experimental programs in public junior col- 
leges was the most significant single factor in the 
process of adoption or nonadoption of such practices. 

The reasons, or attitudes, were factored by means 
of the varimax method of factor analysis. Correla- 
tions were computed and factor loadings deter- 
mined. 

The twenty variables — nine attitudinal, six situa- 
tional, and five environmental — were further proc- 
essed by a multiple regression program in order to 
determine the best predictor of nonadoption. 

Enrollment : Although for five experimental pro- 
grams the colleges with enrollments of more than 
900 full-time students showed a higher percentage of 
adoption, other colleges were giving careful consid- 
eration to experimental programs in the study. 

Location: For four of the five programs, a higher 
percentage of adoption was indicated in colleges lo- 
cated in large cities. In the case of teacher aides, 
suburban colleges showed a higher rate of adoption. 

Availability of staff: In four programs a higher 
percentage of adoption was evidenced in colleges not 
affected by the teacher shortage. The fifth program, 
teacher aides, showed almost equal adoption by 
schools having sufficient teachers available and those 
affected by the shortage. 

Type of curriculum: For team teaching, class size 
variations, teacher aide programs, and television 
use, very little difference in rate of adoption ap- 
peared between colleges categorizing themselves as 
having a transfer program and those with a termi- 
nal curriculum. Transfer colleges tended to show a 
higher adoption rate when reporting on language 
laboratory use. It would be assumed that terminal 
programs would not offer as much foreign language 
work as transfer curriculums. 



Cost per A.D.A.: The “$401 to $600” colleges had 
the highest percentage of adoption in the case of 
teacher aide and language laboratory programs. The 
“$601 to $800” institutions had more television, and 
the “over $800” junior colleges had adopted team 
teaching and class size variations techniques at a 
higher rate. Cost would not appear to be strongly 
associated with broad experimentation. 

The hypothesis of the study was substantiated for 
four of the five experimental programs. In each of 
these four programs, team teaching, class size varia- 
tions, teacher aides, and language laboratories — a 
higher correlation was shown between nonadoption 
and the attitude reported by the chief administrator 
toward the particular technique than between non- 
adoption and some situational concern such as lack of 
funds, lack of staff, or lack of space. 

In the case of team teaching, the correlation was 
.40, the highest situational correlation was .25. In 
class size, the correlation was .46, with the highest 
situational correlation being .16. 

In the use of teacher aides, the correlation between 
nonadoption and the chief administrator’s attitude 
toward the program was .46 — the highest situational 
correlation, .26. For language laboratories, the cor- 
relation was .60, and the highest situational correla- 
tion was .17. 

In the case of television, the hypothesis was not 
sustained. The correlation between nonadoption and 
the administrator’s attitude was .33, while the cor- 
relation for the situational factors was .39. It would 
appear that nonadoption of television was the result 
of lack of funds rather than lack of administrative 
support. 

The multiple regression program substantiated the 
findings of the factor analysis. The personal attitude 
of the chief administrative officer continued to be the 
best predictor of nonadoption for four of the five 
experimental programs. 

Conclusions 

On the basis of this study, it would appear that 
while some situational factors occasionally would 
serve as predictors, individuals or organizations, in- 
terested in promoting experimental programs that 
would purport to increase the efficiency of the pro- 
fessional teacher in the participating colleges in the 
study, should recognize that the personal attitude of 
the chief administrative officer was the most impor- 
tant single factor to be considered. 



1 Ramstad, William K. “A Study of Staff Utilization 
Experimentation in Selected Public Junior Colleges.” 
Unpublished doctor’s dissertation, Stanford University, 
Stanford, 1963. 122 pages. 
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By Bill J. Priest 




SELECTING A 
COLLEGE PRESIDENT 



“It is as important a decision as any board can 
make. On this decision hinges the character of 
leadership of the school systems affected for years 
to come.” 

Thus the 1960 American Association of School 
Administrators’ yearbook describes the task of 
selecting a chief school administrator. It is a task 
facing an ever-increasing number of junior college 
boards of trustees. With the rapid growth of the 
junior college movement, the importance of secur- 
ing the best available talent for the key position of 
chief administrator cannot be overemphasized. 

Although the observations and suggestions that 
follow are intended primarily for junior college 
boards, the principles which they reflect no doubt 
have relevancy to administrators in general, both 
inside and outside the ranks of education. 

There is always a risk of being too prescriptive in 
giving procedural advice. There is, also, the danger 
of being so ambiguous and philosophical that the 
advice becomes ineffectual. An attempt is made 
here to strike a useful balance between these two 
extremes. 

The typical, new governing board facing the as- 
signment of selecting a college president finds itself 
in a situation which is somewhat less than ideal. 
The trustees are usually community leaders who 
may have had no previous direct contact with the 
junior college movement. This means that they are 
functioning without the man on whom they will 
subsequently lean most heavily for leadership and 
orientation. 

He must be selected and employed before the 
board and the college can begin to function effec- 
tively. Except in small communities, the board mem- 
bers typically do not know each other well and have 
not yet developed the smooth working relationships 
which are so desirable when tackling a project of 
this high magnitude and importance. Very early in 
the selection process they may begin to feel pres- 
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sures from vested interests to appoint a college 
president whose views are in accord with the goals 
of a particular pressure group. 

The assignment calls for a high level of profes- 
sionalism and mutual respect on the part of the 
board members. They should, all the while, keep in 
sharp focus the long-range goals of the institution 
they have been chosen to govern. 

This fact suggests that the first step should be 
to identify these long-range goals. They will be 
closely related to the community characteristics and 
the philosophy of administration of the college. Both 
factors are important in determining the type of 
person who should be selected. Board members 
must also become acquainted with legal controls 
which have fixed certain objectives for all public 
community colleges in their particular state. 

One useful approach is to develop a list of key 
questions, answers to which will help clarify what 
board members want in the way of a college 
president. 

Following are several examples of such key 
questions: 

1. What are the major objectives of the college? 

2. Are there peculiar local factors which will 
affect the type of person being sought? 

3. Is the board seeking a man who will make a 
career as chief administrator of the college or do 
they want a special job done (i.e. a building pro- 
gram) by a person who has great ability in this 
particular field, but who may not be a generalist? 

4. What role does the board expect the president 
to play in the administration of the college? Is the 
objective to obtain a president who will supply 
strong educational leadership to the college, includ- 
ing recommendations on future plans, or is it to 
employ a person to implement plans which have 
already crystallized? 

The second step in the search normally should be 
to develop a statement of formal criteria, including 




qualifications desired of applicants for the position. 
Usually these qualifications can be grouped into 
three or four major categories, such as academic 
training and certification, experience, personal 
characteristics, and educational philosophy. 

The extent of detail in the criteria statement de- 
pends upon local desires and the mandates inherent 
in answers to the “key questions” developed to 
guide the board. However, it is advisable to remain 
flexible, and keep the qualifications list fairly 
general to avoid eliminating potentially strong can- 
didates. An applicant may become available who 
does not meet in every respect a very precise list 
of qualifications, but whose excellence in some areas 
may more than offset deficiencies in others. It may 
be desirable to prepare a brochure which supplies 
pertinent facts for prospective applicants. These 
facts may, in turn, serve as a preliminary screening 
device. 

Following is a sample statement of qualifications 
prepared by the board of trustees of Contra Costa 
Junior College District in California to. assist them 
in a recent search for a new chief administrator: 

A. Academic training and credential 

1. Possess Ph.D. or Ed. D. degree or a national reputa- 
tion and experience which would justify waiver of degree. 

2. Hold, or be eligible for, a California administrative 
credential which authorizes service at the junior college 
level. 

B. Experience 

1. At least five years of highly successful administra- 
tive experience, preferably top level, in a multicampus 
system, and preferably in junior college; experience in a 
college or university also favorably regarded. 

2. Experience in working directly with a board of 
education in a district with complex administrative prob- 
lems inherent in a district in a metropolitan area. 

3. Experience and demonstrated leadership in working 
with community groups. Competence in the field of 
finance and educational and physical plant planning. 

4. A breadth of experience and competence in working 
with faculty and citizens in meeting educational issues 
and planning the development of an educational program. 

C. Personal characteristics and commitments 

1. A firm commitment to the open and flexible nature 
of the junior college as an institution serving students 
with diverse abilities and purposes. 

2. A commitment to academic freedom, and enthusiasm 
for being part of an intellectual environment. 

3. A commitment to the idea that the individual 
junior college should develop a distinctive philosophy 
and character within the framework of the system ; that 
in this process cooperative effort is essential with fac- 
ulties participating with the presidents in the decision- 
making process, especially when it relates to instruction. 

4. An ability to define goals and programs, to delegate 
responsibility, deal justly with those with whom he 




is associated and to stand on principle while being flexible 
in developing a program or meeting an issue. 

5. Age preferably between thirty-five and fifty-five. 

As soon as there is agreement among board mem- 
bers on a description of “the ideal college president” 
for the institution, as spelled out in a statement of 
qualifications and other selection criteria, the next 
step is to begin the actual search. 

Sources of Junior College Presidents 

The big question at this point is, “Where is the 
best man likely to be found?” The job should be 
listed immediately with the educational placement 
offices of major universities throughout the country. 
These offices will nominate candidates and/or notify 
potential applicants of the position. An examination 
should be made of professional association rosters, 
including those of state, regional, and national 
junior college associations. The lists may produce 
names of desirable candidates whom the board may 
invite to apply. 

A procedure that has been successfully employed 
by many boards is the establishment of a screening 
committee composed of junior college specialists 
from universities and/or leaders from state and 
national junior college associations. These consult- 
ants should be well-acquainted with top personnel 
in the junior college field. Among institutions with 
junior college specialists on their faculties are the 
ten universities which operate the Junior College 
Leadership Programs. Fees for such consultants 
may vary but are likely to be approximately $100 
per day, plus expenses. 

The trustees may or may not wish to give direc- 
tives to the screening committee concerning the 
number of “finalists” it wishes recommended for 
personal interviews by the board. But it is un- 
reasonable to expect a large number of applicants 
to assume the expense of reporting for a personal 
interview. Three to five candidates may be an 
optimum number for the board to interview per- 
sonally. Such number may be invited to confer with 
the board, with the travel expense borne by the 
board. 

In addition to its service in narrowing the field, 
the screening committee may encourage the sub- 
mission of applications from prospects who meet the 
criteria for the position set by the board. 

It is appropriate at this point to suggest a number 
of pitfalls which a board of trustees should avoid 
during the process of locating and selecting a presi- 
dent. These include : 

1. Injudicious comments to the press regarding 
the search. 

2. Public release of names of persons under con- 
sideration. 
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3. Unilateral action by individual trustees with- 
out delegation of authority from the entire board. 

4. Setting of a timetable which does not permit 
time for adequate search and deliberation. 

5. Failure to conform to the procedure agreed 
upon, thus creating confusion and uncertainty 
among both applicants and the general public. 

6. Failure by the board to accept responsibility 
for making a decision — over-involvement of lay 
advisers. 

7. Committing the college to various policies or 
personnel appointments prior to selection of and 
receipt of advice from the chief administrative 
officer. 

8. Failure to respect the ethics of the education 
profession (i.e., expecting applicant to engage in 
procedures that include elements which are crass 
or professionally offensive). 

The Final Decision 

After criteria have been developed, a screening 
committee retained, and applications sought and re- 
ceived, the next step in the selection process is 
reaching a final decision on the individual to whom 
the board wishes to make an offer of employment. 
The decision can be made more easily if, after its 
deliberations, the screening committee or its chair- 
man meets with the trustees for a detailed briefing 
on the whys and wherefores of its recommendations. 
The meeting is normally followed by the board’s 
thorough examination of leading applicants’ quali- 
fications. 

One school of thought suggests that the board 
may gain access to more highly qualified talent if 
it elects, after extensive research and study of the 
prospects, to invite only the top candidate for an 
interview. This individual is invited to confer with 
the board with the understanding that he will be 
employed subject to a satisfactory interview and a 
meeting of minds among the board members and 
himself. 

This approach is based on the supposition that 
while outstanding administrators are not at any 
given time looking for a new position and therefore 
may not apply, they will often respond to a well- 
defined invitation to an interview, especially if the 
position is sufficiently attractive in terms of such 
things as salary, growth potential, professional en- 
vironment. 

Whether the board decides to interview one or 
several finalists there are a number of important 
benefits in a personal interview both for the trustees 
and for the applicants. 

Many factors are revealed in an interview which 
are not apparent from personnel papers. These in- 
clude an individual’s dress, grooming, manners, ar- 



ticulateness, personality, and attitudes. The inter- 
view also provides a preview of the interaction 
among the personalities which are destined to play 
the key roles in the development of the new college. 

It should be noted that the interview is not a 
one-way street. The board has certain important 
responsibilities in the meeting. The man it wants 
very likely has other job opportunities and he may 
need to be convinced that he should cast his pro- 
fessional lot with the board interviewing him. 

In fairness to the college, the prospective presi- 
dent and the board, it is advisable for the inter- 
viewers to be gracious but forthright. Both the 
board and the college president must be in agree- 
ment on fundamental goals or excessive conflict and 
impairment of the educational program is inevitable. 

Contract Negotiations 

After the board has reached a final decision on 
its candidate and he has given tentative acceptance, 
there remains the matter of a contract to be negoti- 
ated. Terms of the contract will, of course, depend 
upon the outcome of negotiations designed to pro- 
duce terms which are satisfactory and acceptable to 
both parties. Provisions normally included in such 
a contract are the amount of annual salary, fringe 
benefits which may be tax advantages for the presi- 
dent at little or no additional cost to the college, the 
period of contract, provisions for periodic review of 
the contract, and provisions for involvement of the 
president in state, regional, and national junior 
college activities. 

Once the contract has been negotiated and signed, 
the board should not overlook one or two additional 
steps. The first is a public announcement of its de- 
cision. The selection of a college president is signifi- 
cant news and will be reported by local news media. 
The announcement should show that the trustees 
have made an important decision and why they are 
confident it will work well. The fanfare accompany- 
ing the selection announcement should conform with 
community mores. 

As a final step in the selection process, the board 
should not forget to thank the individuals and 
agencies who have helped in the quest, and return 
any materials which have been borrowed from them. 
Unsuccessful candidates should be notified promptly 
and thanked for their interest and cooperation. 

It is desirable to keep a record of the campaign 
to locate a president. A short, written critique for 
the files will be valuable if and when the board is 
faced with the task of filling the position again. 

The selection of a president may well be the most 
important decision the board will ever make. May 
it be made wisely, for the institution’s future will 
reflect the wisdom of the choice. 
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Excellence and Smallness Are Not Synonymous 




By Stuart E. Marsee 



WHEN IS LARGE 



TOO 



BIG? 



Recently I received a letter from a dean of edu- 
cation of a major university. He stated : 

From time to time, I have the opportunity to discuss 
informally, or refer to in a major address, problems re- 
lated to junior college planning. Obviously, I do not 
propose to be an expert in this field, but I do enjoy 
presenting a point of view. The most persistent question 
which arises in my experience has to do with enrollment. 
There is much concern among those interested in junior 
colleges about so-called optimum enrollment and maxi- 
mum enrollment (full-time equivalent students). I have 
sort of crystallized on an idea that, in a typical situation, 
optimum enrollment could run in the range of 2,500- 
3,000 while maximum enrollment for each facility or 
campus might be around 3,500. I realize full well that 
blanket statements cannot be made, because there are 
so many variables to take into account. 

The dean then requested that I express what I 
believed to be “. . . optimum and maximum enroll- 
ments in typical situations, or, indeed if any such 
number can be used nationally.” My first inclination 
was to dictate a brief letter, but in view of the fact 
that this is a recurring question, it seems worthwhile 
to prepare a “position paper.” 

Generalizations 

Everyone has heard the quotation “that all gen- 
eralizations are faulty including this one.” In 
athletics, as youths, we were told to shoot with two 
hands before trying with one and that weight lift- 
ing makes one muscle-bound and a poor athlete. We 
were told that if we trained too hard we would “go 
stale.” If one were 6'2" he had it made as a center 
in basketball. None of these rules would be accept- 
able today. 

How well I remember a discussion with my bud- 
dies when I was a senior in college. We were talking 
about financial fulfillment. It was generally ac- 
cepted by this group of about a dozen fellows that 
we would all agree to a lifetime compact guarantee- 
ing a lifetime standard of living which could be 
purchased with $2,400 by those 1939 standards 
Standards and incomes have changed ! 

Once upon a time, I had life figured out. The idea 



family would include a loving wife and four chil- 
dren. Two boys and two girls, born two years apart, 
of alternate sexes. The family would live in an ideal- 
sized town of 5,000 which would have one high 
school of 400 and a public library. Everyone would 
walk home for lunch. All would have an opportunity 
to participate in community life, but in different 
ways. 

I well remember appearing on a panel in 1958 
with “an expert” from the California State Depart- 
ment of Education who was of the opinion that Cali- 
fornia public junior colleges should have a maximum 
size of 1,800. 

A colleague of mine, in his doctoral dissertation, 
arrived at the conclusion that high schools should 
be limited to 1,600. He is now superintendent of a 
high school district with several outstanding high 
schools — all with enrollments in excess of his one- 
time ideal. 

About fifteen years ago a publication was widely 
circulated in California which recommended that 
campus sizes for junior colleges be established with 
a base acreage of thirty-five, plus one acre for each 
100 full-time students. 

A standard for elementary schools, in the opinion 
of many experts, would call for a minimum of ten 
acres with a maximum enrollment of about 500. Of 
course, it would be a neighborhood school within 
walking distance of all children and, preferably, 
with no busy interesections for children to cross. 

High schools would, as has been stated, be limited 
to an enrollment of 1,600. The preferred size would 
be forty acres. 

Who knows? Perhaps the standards which have 
been mentioned are correct. The fact remains that 
they cannot and do not prevail in many outstanding 
schools and community colleges in America. The 
problem is to provide the maximum opportunity of 
excellence for students within the realistic limits 
provided by all circumstan:es. A paramount ques- 
tion has to be, “Will change improve educational op- 
portunities from an overall standpoint?” Not the 





least of many concerns is whether multiple cam- 
puses would provide equally high quality educational 
opportunity for all students concerned. If not, what 
would be a reasonable “time lapse” before equality 
is achieved and what are the compensating factors 
that justify the change? The generalization of the 
merit of small size campuses can not alone stand the 
test for justifying additional campuses. 

Ability to finance, availability of land, geographic 
size of the district, and community support of a 
program of multiple campuses are factors influenc- 
ing decisions on the size of an institution. Also, the 
future fluctuation of populations feeding into the 
school is important. Are there factors in the offing 
which are predicted to syphon off enrollment? 

The Public Junior College 

The typical California community college is open 
to all high school graduates or to those eighteen 
years of age or over who can profit from the educa- 
tion. It is tuition free. About 80 per cent of its 
support comes from local finances and 20 per cent 
from state and other sources. It has no dormitories. 
Students live off campus, independent of the college. 
Most students work full or part time, commute in 
their own automobiles, and have social contacts in- 
dependent of the college. Generally, the student in- 
tends to pursue a college upper-division transfer 
program, a technical or a business program, or he 
may attend with no career objective. Those who 
transfer to other institutions of higher education 
may anticipate entering a graduate program. As is 
the case for increasing numbers of students in all 
institutions, they will not complete requirements for 
the bachelor of arts degree in four consecutive aca- 
demic years. 

The student who achieves a superior academic 
record will continue to do so at his upper-division 
transfer institution. A small per cent will be in- 
terested in student government offices. An increas- 
ing number of students are becoming active in 
special-interest clubs and other service activities. 

There is no evidence to indicate that the activity 
pattern of the typical student in the large or small 
community college varies greatly. Visits to other in- 
stitutions, participation with accreditation teams, 
and discussions with peers indicate that there is a 
great similarity of activity for both small and large 
junior colleges. 

The average age of the junior college student is 
higher than the freshman and sophomore of the 
four-year college or university Many are late 
bloomers and it is a chore to develop an interest in 
participation in, or issues of, student government. 
An increasing number are academically eligible and 
financially able to enter the state universities. They 



attend the junior college by personal choice. The 
majority are terminal students or have a university 
objective which can only be achieved by proof of 
satisfactory accomplishment in a junior college. 
They have jobs to do and their purposes are serious. 

Beautiful gifts come in small packages. They 
also come in large packages. As a president of a 
large college which will continue to grow, I am go- 
ing to stress the advantages of largeness. (However, 
I am not unaware of the many advantages given for 
smallness, too.) 

Excellence and smallness are not synonymous. We 
all know about the high quality of small Reed and 
of large Harvard. We also know large and small in- 
stitutions which have not achieved greatness. 

The philosophy and goals of an institution are 
important. They are guidelines which blaze the trail 
toward high accomplishment. They are developed 
by faculty, student, community, and trustee. As 
startling as it may seem, a review of the philosophy 
and goals of most institutions will indicate they 
cannot be insured by the small size of the institution 
alone. 

Largeness does not bring neglect any more than 
does smallness assure excellence. The major argu- 
ments, and justifiably so, against a large institution 
are that the classes are too large, the teacher-pupil 
relationship is impersonal, counseling is inadequate, 
and the campus is too crowded — generally meaning 
that parking facilities are inadequate. But these 
same conditions exist in many small institutions. 

It is wrong to be big, or small, if provisions are 
not made for reasonably sized classes; for offices 
where the student and teacher can confer in private ; 
and for adequate staff, both in numbers and train- 
ing, for pupil personnel services. The latter would 
include staffing for both counseling and student 
activity programs. If it is necessary to have small 
institutions to accomplish the objectives, then large 
institutions cannot be defended. 

Much is said regarding the impersonal attitude 
of the professor, about his research and consulting 
commitments, about the principle of “publish or 
perish,” about the burden of large classes leaving 
little of the professor for the student. Community 
colleges are teaching institutions and with reason- 
able precautions and adequate expenditures there 
should be ample opportunity for the conscientious, 
cooperative teacher-pupil relationship to flourish in 
a large institution. While it is true that the large 
institution provides more opportunity for the 
“slacker” to “get lost,” the tenure laws of the state 
also makes it possible for mediocrity to exist in in- 
stitutions of all sizes. 

Original faculties of rapidly expanding colleges 
often comment on how wonderful it was when they 



knew all their peers. One wonders if there is more 
wealth in knowing 100 per cent of a faculty of 
twenty-five than a selected 50 per cent of a faculty 
of one hundred. I strongly suspect that the majority 
of a faculty would prefer to divorce its social and 
professional life. 

It has been of real comfort to realize that as our 
college has grown in size it has been possible to 
employ and to assign instructors in their major 
academic fields. Not only is teaching strengthened 
in this way but there is also a real advantage in 
recruitment when a teacher knows he can teach in 
his major field. 

Size and the Curriculum 

Educators who are committed to junior college 
education must be concerned with the size of insti- 
tutions. Recently, at a president’s committee meet- 
ing, attended by about twenty, including deans, vice- 
presidents, and president, the major agenda item 
was multicampus junior college districts. A report 
was made on Arthur M. Jensen’s recent dissertation 
on this subject and also his article entitled “Urban 
Community Colleges Go Multicampus” which ap- 
peared in the November, 1965, issue of the Junior 
College Journal. 

Serious discussion followed regarding the desir- 
ability of a second campus for the El Camino Junior 
College District. Much to my surprise the group 
was of the opinion that the arguments, at least at 
our institution, favored a single campus. A par- 
ticularly strong position in this regard was made by 
a dean who does considerable consulting work for 
many junior colleges both in California and through- 
out the United States. He cited numerous courses, 
mainly transfer, that could not be sustained in a 
college of lesser enrollment. It was his position that, 
to a large degree, our excellence resulted from the 
opportunity to present a strong and broad cur- 
riculum. 

A community college fulfilling its philosophy and 
goals must provide a strong program with adequate 
guidance — curriculums with opportunity for trans- 
fer, terminal, and general education. A comprehen- 
sive program in technical education is costly because 
of equipment and because of limited class size. In 
observing the operation of smaller institutions it is 
obvious that there is a real problem in providing a 
sound program. Either there is a narrow range of 
majors or there are large blocks of time when costly 
facilities and equipment are not used — or both. 
Even in an institution of considerable size the de- 
velopment of a broad technical program with the 
hope of high utilization is not to be undertaken 
lightly. 



Oxford College in England, the Claremont Col- 
leges in California, University of the Pacific, and, 
more recently, the University of California — Santa 
Cruz, and others have organized on the principle of 
developing colleges within colleges. The idea L to 
maintain the identity and virtue of smallness, yet to 
obtain the advantage of joint use of libraries, labora- 
tories, stadium, and other costly facilities. 

El Camino College is organized and developed on 
the principle of decentralization — divisions within 
a college. Deans give leadership to divisions with 
twenty to fifty faculty members. Their responsi- 
bility is backed with authority. The dean is a major 
force in the development of curriculums, selection 
and retention of faculty, budget development, in- 
service education for his faculty, and f'-r the stand- 
ard of performance of his division. To the degree 
that the dean can humanize education and those who 
teach the student, a large institution will excel. We 
believe this organizational pattern provides the op- 
portunity for realizing many of the virtues of both 
the small and the large institution. 

So You Go Multicampus 

One of the interesting and educational aspects of 
my career was to have been a counselor at Pasadena 
City College. Later, I was assistant superintendent 
for the Pasadena City Schools which supported 
Pasadena City College, an old and well established 
institution, as well as Muir College, a neophyte 
struggling institution. 

From my past experience I think it reasonable to 
say that if a district is going to add a second in- 
stitution to a well established college it should be 
willing to think big. Assuming the first college is 
first rate, the second must be developed fast and also 
be designed to be a superior institution. This calls 
for faster development on a more inflationary 
market than the first. To do less will peg the second 
as a step child and bring all the problems inherent 
in zoning, unless the two are at considerable geo- 
graphic distance, to insure proper utilization. 

Decisions, unfortunately, must be made on the 
basis of the facts and circumstances at the time they 
are made, without the wisdom of hindsight. In ad- 
dition to this, it is particularly difficult in a metro- 
politan area for a board of trustees to call its. shots 
on size, due to the many conflicting interests and 
needs within the area and the limitations of space. 
A consoling fact is that of first order in importance 
is studying, planning, developing, and implementing 
a program which will provide maximum educational 
opportunities for excellence, in a situation that 
values individual differences and worth. This goal 
is attainable in institutions both large and small. 
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The junior college located in the large urban com- 
plex faces peculiar social, economic, and educational 
problems not ordinarily encountered by the sub- 
urban junior college. Essentially these are problems 
that grow out of size and complexity. The solutions 
to these problems are found in the development of 
understanding and a cooperative effort through par- 
ticipation and a mutuality of purpose. 

The Los Angeles Junior College District may be 
considered to be typical of the central urban com- 
plex. At present the 69,000 junior college students 
of Los Angeles (29,000 day and 40,000 evening) 
are served in seven colleges. Each of the seven is 
a complete entity in itself, administered by its presi- 
dent and his staff of sub-administrators. 

Sites have been purchased for three additional 
colleges planned to open in 1866, 1988, and 1973. 
The assessed valuation of $200,000 behind each full- 
time student places the Los Angeles Junior College 
District in the middle wealth category of the state. 
The district serves an estimated population of 3.6 





By Walter T. Coultas 



Experience in Los Angeles Indicates 
Some Solutions Are Now Visible 



Walter T. Coultas is assistant superintendent of the Los 
Angeles City School Districts which have seven com- 
munity junior colleges with enrollments totaling 60 , 000 . 





million with an ethnic composition of approximately 
83 per cent white and 17 per cent nonwhite. 

With all public junior colleges in California, those 
of Los Angeles anticipate a great surge of students 
between now and 1970. Projections indicate an esti- 
mated increase from the present 29,000 day student 
enrollment to 50,000 by 1970. This population growth 
will necessitate the expenditure of $46 million for 
new construction. 

The Los Angeles Junior College District and the 
Los Angeles Unified District are separate entities al- 
though they are governed by a common board of 
education and administered by one superintendent. 
This pattern of organization has one disadvantage 
along with its many advantages. The very size of 
the operation and the magnitude of the responsibili- 
ties placed on the shoulders of seven dedicated board 
members make it difficult for them to consider the 
unique needs of the junior colleges without having 
their considerations influenced by policies made for 
the operation of the high school and the elementary 
districts. 

Our colleges operate under a policy of maximum 
autonomy for the individual college and its president. 
Each institution is charged with the responsibility of 
meeting the needs of its own student population and 
ihe geographical area in which it is located. Overall 
coordination and uniformity of practice, where dis- 
trict uniformity is necessary, is accomplished 
through bimonthly meetings of the presidents’ 
council, the curriculum coordinating council, the ad- 
missions officers, deans of students, deans of educa- 
tional services, and deans of the evening division. 
These administrators meet with specified personnel 
from the central operations office. 

Self-Segregation 

With this background, I should like to present sev- 
eral problems that seem to be unique to the central 
urban complex. As is true in most urban communi- 
ties, minority groups have a tendency to concentrate 
in certain areas of the district. Whether by choice 
or housing practices is not to be argued here, but it 
is a fact of urban life. One would suppose that the 
student composition of a particular college would be 
a reflection of the residential neighborhood in which 
it is located. This has not proved true in Los Angeles. 

We are experiencing integration in reverse. A 
junior college student in Los Angeles may attend 
any one of the district colleges he desires. Conse- 
quently a student may choose his college by appeal 
rather than the educational advantages to be derived. 
Certain ethnic groups have carried this to an ex- 
treme with the result that self-segregation is taking 
place. Two of the reasons for this self-segregation 
appear to be the impl d status attached by a minor- 



ity community to a particular college and a demon- 
strated desire on the part of members of various 
minority groups to want to be together. 

We are convinced that the intellectual climate of 
the truly collegiate institution is best fostered by an 
integrated student body. We also agree that every 
effort must be made to insure this integration. 

Several proposals have been mentioned: (1) forc- 
ing attendance by setting arbitrary boundary lines, 
(2) expanding the capacities of existing colleges 
while curtailing the building of additional colleges, 
and (3) reserving and allotting certain curriculums 
to specific colleges. The latter alternative has been 
selected as the most logical. 

Los Angeles City College, located in the center of 
Los Angeles, offers many such programs. The five 
comprehensive colleges offer Spanish, German, 
French, and Russian, but City College in addition has 
instructional programs in Arabic, Chinese, Hebrew, 
Italian, Latin, Portuguese, and Slavic. Other typical 
curriculums offered only at City College include 
medical technology, linguistic receptionist, X-ray 
technician, dental assistant, translator and interpre- 
ter, ophthalmic optics, paint technology, television 
technology, transportation, food store management, 
and digital computer repair and maintenance. 

Increase in Low Achievers 

A concurrent situation that seems to run hand in 
hand with the self-segregation problem is an in- 
crease in the number of new enrollees with low level 
educational achievement selecting the minority 
•‘status college.” (California law requires the junior 
college to accept any student who possesses a high 
school diploma or is over 18 and can profit from the 
instruction.) One such institution in Los Angeles 
recently enrolled 700 students who fell below the 
tenth percentile on the entrance examination. Ex- 
perience has shown that these students will probably 
not be with us over one semester or two at the most. 
This same institution has had an increase in the 
number of top level students enrolling. The resultant 
range of abilities and achievement presents a real 
dilemma for the faculty. 

Special programs are being designed to give these 
less capable students a greater opportunity to suc- 
ceed in the regular associate in arts program, 
whether it be occupational or college transfer, and 
also to make it possible for these same students to 
realize the maximum from their abilities. It is the 
responsibility of our junior colleges to make every 
effort to educate all students who walk through our 
doors — not just the academically talented. Care must 
be exercised to avoid the trap that one president 
speaks of when he says, “We force too many of our 
students ihto programs that predestine them to 



failure; they run into a brick wall and all they have 
to show for the encounter is a lump on the head. We, 
the educators, claim the lump is a .>.orth while experi- 
ence.” In accepting the responsibility for all stu- 
dents, care has been exercised to make sure that 
standards of our degree-level classes are not lowered 
with the subsequent shortchanging of the academi- 
cally able. 

The president of the college with the large number 
of students with low entrance examination scores is 
planning the establishment of an extension division 
patterned after the extension division of the univer- 
sity. Courses would not carry credit toward an asso- 
ciate in arts degree, but would strengthen the back- 
ground of the less academically able and thus give 
them a better opportunity to experience success in 
the regular college program. It is expected that 
many students will decide, after exposure to the 
extension program, that “college is not for them” 
and will discontinue their attendance. These stu- 
dents will have been given skills and information 
that will be helpful as they find their place in the 
world of work. 

Creating a Community Image 

Another problem facing the junior college in the 
central urban complex is the difficulty in creating a 
community image. The suburban college becomes the 
possession of the community in which it is located. 
Local pride and identification with activities and 
programs, personal relationship with faculty, admin- 
istrators, and students all contribute to the phrase, 
“This is our college.” 

The urban college or “streetcar college” is some- 
thing else again. The mobility of the population, the 
in-migration of new residents, the ready availability 
of every type of activity associated with the usual 
suburban college program, diverts interest and loy- 
alty from the urban college especially if that college 
is one of many in a large city. Within commuting 
distance of the Los Angeles Junior College District 
composed of its seven colleges, we have four state 
colleges, a major university, and five private colleges, 
with each vying for its place in the sun. 

Athletic teams provide a great binding force in the 
surburban college. In the large city complex profes- 
sional sports and university programs overshadow 
anything that the junior college might offer. It is 
rare for the city junior college event to draw more 
than a limited number of spectators even from its 
own student body population. 

Lack o, identification spreads to the student body 
itself. It is difficult to develop a student activity pro- 
gram that involves more than a relatively small per- 
centage of the total enrollment. Many activities that 
are taken for granted in suburban junior colleges 



must be promoted and actually “sold” to the students 
in the urban college. 

What are we doing to alleviate or minimize this 
problem? The junior colleges of Los Angeles carry 
on the accepted community relations program found 
in most of the colleges of California. This includes 
extensive use of lay advisory committees (Trade- 
Technical College has ninety-seven aetive committees 
composed of 500 leaders of business and industry), 
organized public relations programs, city-wide publi- 
cized events such as the “Junior College Man and 
Woman of the Year” contest, active supportive 
groups as exemplified by the Los Angeles City Col- 
lege’s “Friends of the College,” parents’ clubs, and 
numerous lecture and film series. But these activities 
must be considered as secondary. The primary effort 
and emphasis must lie in creating in the mind of the 
student a sense of identification with his college. This 
is not an easy task where a multitude of varied com- 
munity events and activities pull at him from every 
direction. 

To further the student’s identification with his 
college, Los Angeles City College has instituted many 
varied and ingenious programs designed to give rec- 
ognition to students in all fields of endeavor — educa- 
tional, social, and cultural. Group projects that foster 
pride in accomplishment have been found to be ex- 
tremely valuable. Every effort is made to appeal to the 
diversity of student interests. Musical and theatrical 
productions, speakers, and debates that challenge 
the imagination give recognition to the students’ 
membership in the larger social groups. Recent ex- 
amples include a debate between a Black Muslim 
and a member of the National Association for the 
Advancement of Colored People — both students — 
and another debate between a student from Arabia 
and a student from Israel. Los Angeles Valley Col- 
lege has its “Quadwranglers.” Student debates are 
held weekly in the quad on current and controversial 
issues of universal importance. 

To make an urban college the cultural center of the 
community is well-nigh impossible, but the college 
can and must become the cultural center for the indi- 
vidual student. 

Standardizing Procedures 

It w r as mentioned earlier in this article that Los 
Angeles maintains a policy of maximum autonomy 
for its seven colleges. On the surface this is a very 
noble statement, but in practice it creates one of our 
most difficult administrative problems. In the multi- 
campus district of the big city more and more prac- 
tices and procedures require increased standardiza- 
tion. It is not unusual for a student to attend two 
or three of our junior colleges before receiving his 
degree. This student mobility calls for a uniformity 



of course content and numbering, admission and re- 
tention standards, graduation requirements, scholas- 
tic standards, regulations for student conduct, regis- 
tration deadlines, record keeping, and many other 
operational policies. 

Clearly defined, firmly established personnel poli- 
cies must be administered impartially on all cam- 
puses of the district. There are no secrets in a school 
system, whether it be large or small, and a practice 
initiated by one college is bound to influence the 
practices of another. 

The protection of academic freedom is a concern 
of all. Faculty and students would prefer to have a 
precise operational policy. That freedom exists in 
the classroom is an established fact, but the license 
to invite unrestricted off-campus speakers causes 
continual concern. The sociological milieu of one 
college may be very different from another. A 
speaker whose ideas are completely acceptable on 
one campus might incite a minor riot on another 
campus a few miles away. 

Construction of new plant facilities on one campus 
sets a precedent for identical construction on other 
campuses. New equipment installed on one campus 
immediately becomes standard equipment for all 
other colleges. 

Competition for new faculty members is very pro- 
nounced among the college presidents. Teacher re- 
cruitment and examination o^ prospective teachers 
is a responsibility of the personnel division. Instruc- 
tor eligibility lists are established for each subject. 
The college presidents must fill a vacant position by 
selecting a candidate from the top-ranking five on a 
specific eligibility list. Without clearly defined oper- 
ational procedures the selection from these lists could 
become chaotic. 

Review of these phases of administrative control 
which could readily move the multi-campus district 
toward uncompromising standardization and con- 
formity raises the question of measures which can 
be taken to prevent the threat of ultimate bureau- 
cratic authoritarianism. 

The method found to be the most practical in Los 
Angeles springs from a dedication to the committee 
structure of administration. Naturally there are 
times when one person must say yes or no but these 
authoritarian decisions can be much less painful 
when the communication lines are completely free 
between the one who makes the decision and those 
whom the decision affects. 

Regularly scheduled meetings of the presidents, 
the deans in their special fields, and the interaction 
of individuals from various areas can consider prac- 
tically any problem that faces the junior college. The 
seven college faculty presidents meet regularly with 
the assistant superintendent to discuss common con- 



cerns. The establishment of a district-wide faculty 
council is being planned to formalize this relation- 
ship. Department chairmen of the various disciplines 
are called together to discuss subject matter content 
and equipment needs. All plans for new construction 
facilities originate with building committees made 
up of faculty members selected fror.. the various col- 
leges. These plans are submitted to the master build- 
ing committee chaired by the assistant superin- 
tendent. Final approval must be sought from the 
associate superintendent, superintendent, and the 
board of education. However, with the care and 
knowledge that go into the planning of all facets of 
the junior college program, little difficulty is experi- 
enced in gaining final approval. 

The most valuable outgrowth of this method of 
administration has been broad understanding 
throughout the district and a sense of working to- 
gether toward common goals. 

Personal Interest in the Individual 

One of the outstanding features of the junior col- 
lege is its dedication to the individual. Personal 
interest in the student is the keynote to its instruc- 
tional program. The urban junior college is usually 
a large institution. Los Angeles City College enrolls 
approximately 8,000 day students and 10,000 eve- 
ning students. The mere size and complexity of the 
operation in such an institution leads toward mech- 
anization and its subsequent submerging of the 
individual. 

Los Angeles colleges endeavor continually to 
create situations where the individual student be- 
comes a personality rather than a number or a body. 
In the recruitment of teachers, the student oriented 
instructor is in much more demand than the subject 
matter oriented. Every student is exposed to some 
type of orientation. The counselor holds the key 
position not only in his help to the student but in the 
active part he takes in instructional planning. In 
our large college each department must, in effect, 
become a small college within the larger organization. 

There are many other problems that are accentu- 
ated in the urban junior college: financing, articula- 
tion with other levels of education, organization, 
vocational training, etc.; but neither time nor space 
permits inclusion in this discussion. Suffice it to say 
that the junior college is the ideal institution to meet 
the changing needs brought about by the complexi- 
ties of higher education in the metropolitan areas of 
our nation. The diversity of its program, the flexi- 
bility of its operating procedures, the lack of tradi- 
tion-bound shackles, and the dedication of its faculty, 
lead to the conclusion that no problem is insur- 
mountable when it is attacked with understanding, 
cooperative effort, and a mutuality of purpose. 
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By Dorothy M. Knoeil 

FOCUS ON 




THE TRANSFER PROGRAM 



Report on a National Study of Nearly 8,500 Students from More Than 300 Two-Year Colleges 



A major junior college transfer study has recently 
been completed at the Center for the Study of Higher 
Education, University of California, Berkeley. 

The study involved nearly 8,500 students from 
more than 300 two-year colleges in forty-three 
states, who transferred in 1960 to some forty-one 
four-year colleges and universities located in a group 
of ten states.* About 3,500 native students in these 
same four-year institutions were also involved in 
the study for purposes of comparison. 

The research was undertaken at the request of the 
Joint Committee on Junior and Senior Colleges of 
the American Association of Junior Colleges, the 
Association of American Colleges, and American 
Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admission 
Officers. 

The joint committee has been working since 1957 
on problems of improving articulation between the 
two types of colleges. In mid-1958 the committee 
undertook a modest questionnaire survey to find out 
what kinds of policies governing transfer between 
colleges were then in effect. A tentative statement 
of guidelines for transfer was formulated, based on 



* The study was financed by two grants from the U.S. 
Office of Education between 1961 and 1964. Technical 
research reports were published by the Center in 1964 
under the titles, Factors Affecting Performance of 
Transfer Students From Two- to Four-Year Colleges: 
With Implications for Coordination and Articulation 
(Cooperative Research Project No. 1133) and Articula- 
tion Between Two-Year and Four-Year Colleges (Coop- 
erative Research Project No. 2167). Leland L. Medsker 
served as principal investigator for the two projects and 
as second author of the research reports. A digest of 
the findings will be published by the American Council 
on Education. 



the questionnaire findings and the expert opinion of 
committee members and others. However, the com- 
mittee recognized the need for further research on 
the transfer function, which was beyond its capa- 
bility. At this point the Center for the Study of 
Higher Education was asked to undertake the re- 
search, with the continuing guidance of the 
-committee. 

As the study neared completion the committee was 
successful in securing a grant from the Esso Founda- 
tion to the American Association of Junior Colleges, 
which will make it possible to hold a series of state 
and regional conferences to disseminate the research 
findings and to have groups of college personnel test 
and refine the proposed guidelines they would later 
be expected to implement. A final statement of 
guidelines should be ready by late 1965, in time for 
submission to the three associations for approval at 
their 1966 meetings. 

The research might be viewed as an intensive 
study of the transfer function in ten states with 
long histories of public junior colleges prior to 
1960. The states are California, Florida, Georgia, 
Illinois, Kansas, Michigan, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Texas, and Washington. Participation was 
secured in each state by most of the four-year insti- 
tutions to which sizable numbers of junior college 
students transferred at that time. The forty-one 
institutions included the ten major state universi- 
ties, e.g., the University of Michigan ; ten other state 
universities, e.g., Kansas State University; ten 
teachers’ colleges, e.g., Western Washington State 
College; eight private universities, e.g., Roosevelt 
University; and three technical institutions, e.g., 
Rochester Institute of Technology. 



The three major foci of the study are junior col- 
lege transfer students and their native student coun- 
terparts, the colleges and universities in which they 
pursued their degree programs, and the ten states in 
which the four-year institutions are located. 

Effective beginning date of the study was the 
fall of 1960 when the transfer students entered the 
four-year institutions, for the most part at the 
junior level. Their academic careers were followed 
for three years, through the beginning of their 
fourth year after transfer. The analysis was ex- 
tended back to include their junior college perform- 
ance records and, in some cases, their high school 
records. 

The native students who participated in the study 
were selected from rosters of 1962 graduates. They 
were compared with transfer students who gradu- 
ated at the same time. An attempt was made to 
match the comparison groups on the basis of sex and 
major, while allowing the date of their first registra- 
tion in colleges and other variables to vary. The two 
major sources of data were the students’ college 
transcripts and biographical questionnaires which 
they completed during the spring semester after 
transfer. These data were supplemented by exten- 
sive information obtained in interviews with both 
students and staff on the four-year college campuses, 
by participation in various articulation conferences, 
and from a collection of state and institutional 
studies and informational materials. 

The major objectives of the study were to find out 
how successful the junior college students were in 
achieving their degree goals; how they compared 
with native students with respect to ability, grades, 
and time needed to earn their degrees; what effect 
institutional factors had on the success of the stu- 
dents ; and what kinds of transfer policies, practices, 
programs, and machinery for articulation and coor- 
dination were operating during the period of the 
study. 

Major Findings 

Achievement of Degree Goals: It has been esti- 
mated that about 75 per cent of the junior college 
students would achieve their baccalaureate degree 
goals by the end of their fourth year after transfer, 
most of them in the institutions to which they trans- 
ferred in 1960. Fewer than half the students gradu- 
ated on time, i.e., after two-plus-two or one-plus- 
three programs. Among the students who trans- 
ferred as juniors, 45 per cent graduated two years 
after transfer, 68 per cent within three years, and 
an estimated 75 per cent or more by the end of the 
fourth year. Only 35 per cent of those who trans- 
ferred with sophomore standing graduated on time 
and only 20 per cent were still enrolled in the same 
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institution at the end of the study. The prognosis 
of eventual graduation for the students who had only 
one year in junior college is thus much less good 
than for the junior college products, i.e., those who 
completed two-year programs. 

❖ * * 

Attrition After Transfer: Almost 30 per cent of 
the transfer students dropped out at least once be- 
fore the end of the study and some entered other 
colleges and universities. Only one-third of the 
dropouts (or 10 per cent of the total transfer group) 
were dismissed for poor scholarship. However, two- 
thirds had grade-point averages below C at the time 
they dropped out. Dropouts who entered other col- 
leges experienced a considerable degree of success, 
including some who had been dismissed earlier. 

Some type of financial problem was a factor in 
the decisions of about 40 per cent of the transfer 
students who withdrew of their own choice. Some 
had transferred without adequate financial resources 
or a realistic estimate of costs ; others had unantici- 
pated expenses in connection with family illness or 
pregnancy of working wives. Still others found 
business opportunities more attractive than their 
degree programs. About one-third of the voluntary 
withdrawals and two-thirds of the students who 
were dismissed felt that some type of motivational 
problem was a major factor in their dropping out, 
often disappointment in the four-year institution, in 
their instructors, and in their field of specialization. 

J-C % $ 

Differences Among Colleges: Variation among col- 
leges, among types of colleges, and among the ten 
states in the study was so great that a brief sum- 
mary of findings about transfer student perform- 
ance does not suffice. No sound prediction of chances 
for success can be made for the very large per- 
centage of transfer students whose junior college 
grades were between C and C-}- without knowing 
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the type of college to which they expected to trans- 
fer, the state in which they attended college, and, 
to a lesser extent, their intended major. Some of 
the factors in the four-year colleges which appeared 
to affect the probable outcomes for the transfer stu- 
dents were the quality of the native students with 
whom they competed for grades, the size and com- 
plexity of the institution, the kinds of programs 
offered, and the institution’s philosophy concerning 
undergraduate instruction. Differences among the 
states appeared in the diversity of opportunity 
offered in the two- and four-year colleges and the 
effectiveness of the colleges in working together co- 
operatively to facilitate transfer. 

sjs 

Grade-Point Differentials: Most junior college stu- 
dents experienced some drop in grades when they 
transferred to the four-year institutions. The differ- 
ential for the entire group between the cumulative 
junior college average and the average for the first 
semester after transfer was only -0.3 but the differ- 
ential for the five types of colleges ranged from 0.0 
for the teachers’ colleges to —0.5 for the major 
state universities. While the differentials were small 
they were serious for the students whose junior 
college grades were only 2.5 or lower, who constitu- 
ted fully half the transfer group. 

There was a very large differential of a full grade- 
point between the average of the students who grad- 
uated on time and that of the students who dropped 
out after transfer. The upper division average of 
the students who were dismissed was about D-{- 
while that of the voluntary withdrawals hovered 
around C. The four-semester average of the grad- 
uates was 2.7, which represented an increase of from 
2.57 for the first semester after transfer to 2.84 for 
the fourth. The performance of the dropouts was 
thus clearly inferior to that of the students who 
achieved their degree goals. 

❖ ik * 

Comparisons with Native Students: The students 
who entered the universities as freshmen and per- 
sisted to graduation had more academic aptitude and 
a greater readiness to undertake college work as 
freshmen than those who entered junior colleges. 
Although the lower division grades of the native 
students were lower than those of the junior col- 
lege students, their upper division grades were sig- 
nificantly higher than those earned by the transfer 
students when the two groups were in direct 
competition. 

The grades of the native students improved stead- 
ily as they moved through their four-year programs; 
their best performance occurring in the upper divi- 
sion when they began to concentrate on their majors. 
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The grades of the transfer students dropped when 
they entered the four-year institutions and then 
improved to about the level of their junior college 
grades. 

This pattern of performance for the two groups 
was more likely to be found in the major universities 
than in the teachers’ colleges where the native stu- 
dents did not differ from the transfers with respect 
to either ability or performance. 

Transfer Student Characteristics: The transfer 
students were quite homogeneous with respect to 
their personal and family characteristics and ap- 
peared in many ways to resemble the typical under- 
graduate in a state university with open door ad- 
missions. The “typical” transfer student was male, 
white, Protestant, 19 or 20 years old when he trans- 
ferred, and with American-born parents. However, 
his parents tended to have had less formal education 
than the parents of university students. Family in- 
come was thus lower since their fathers held jobs 
in the semiskilled and skilled groups of occupations. 
The so-called typical transfer student had taken a 
general or college preparatory program in high 
school and graduated in the top half of his class. 

One might be more likely to regard the junior col- 
lege transfer student as having an economic handi- 
cap than an academic one, except insofar as paren- 
tal support for and understanding of his plans for 
college might be lacking because of their own lack of 
formal education. The economic plight of the trans- 
fer students appeared at many points in the study — 
in their initial decision to attend a junior college, in 
their employment while in college, in their financial 
problems after transfer, and in their attrition. 

Instructional and Personnel Services: The trans- 
fer students gave very high ratings to their junior 
colleges — to the quality of their instructors, to the 
range of courses offered, to the interest taken in the 
students, and to the quality of their classmates. 

Somewhat less favorable ratings were given to 
counseling and academic advising, although the 
ratings given to the junior college services were 
better than those given to comparable services in 
the four-year colleges. Criticism of counseling was 
not that it was poor but that there was too little of 
it in either type of college. 

Orientation programs offered by the four-year col- 
leges were usually either ignored or viewed as fail- 
ures by the transfer students, at least as presently 
organized. 

In interviews the students had many constructive 
suggestions to make to two- and four-year colleges 
concerning instruction, orientation, advising, and 
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